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Dear Future Didgeridoo Players, 


I've known Alastair Black for five years as a Doo player. His methods 
are easy to follow and his book should be of great value as a 
learning aid. 


Signed Tim Hardy 
Didgeridoo Man 
Mindle Beach Markets 
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DIDGERIDOO - A beginners guide 


Good eh! My name is Alastair Black from Australia. | learnt to 
play the didgeridoo some years ago, assisted by my 
Aboriginal friends from Arnhemland. 


| am encouraged by a number of Aboriginal Elders to teach 
the didgeridoo to “help bridge the cultural gap between 
black and white”. Hence this booklet that explains the basic 
steps in learning to play and gives you, the reader, an 
introduction to the history and purpose of perhaps the 
world’s oldest instrument. 


The didgeridoo is a unique and fascinating wind instrument 
credited to the Australian Aboriginal from the North of 
Australia. It is generally made from trunks or branches of trees 
hollowed out by termites or from bamboo. 


The didgeridoo was generally considered a male instrument. 
However it appears this was more a role delineation in some 
areas whereas in others only fully initiated men could even 
see the 2.5 metre didgeridoo used in “Djungguwan” 
ceremonies where it represents “Yurlunggur” or the Rainbow 
Serpent. In other areas women had the didgeridoo dreaming 
to take care of and/or played the instrument as recorded on 
Dr. Alice Moyle’s research tape in 1966 for the Australia 
Aboriginal Institute in Canberra (“Aboriginal Sound 
Instruments” - Larrikin). 
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The didgeridoo is played by loosely vibrating the lips on the 
mouthpiece with air expelled from the lungs and mouth 
cavity, employing the use of the diaphragm and cheeks 
respectively. At the same time short, sharp breaths are taken 
in through the nose. The process is known as circular 
breathing. The instrument is often decorated with ochre and 


clay designs, using totemic symbols and bark ane 


painting techniques. \ WP 
The origin of the didgeridoo is not accurately uN 
known, though some research indicates its birth "1 


may be as recent as one thousand years ago (World fe 
Archaeology, Vol. 12, N0.3, Alice Moyle). Other 
archaeological estimates are 5,000 and 20,000 years. 
However, the Dreamtime stories trace its use back to the 
creation of the world and this understanding is still supported 
by Aboriginal Elders today. 


In fact myth has it that the didgeridoo played its part in 
sounding the world into form in the Dreamtime and at one 
stage in the process of the creation of the world it saved the 
Wawilak sisters (important creator beings) and their respective 
sons after they had been swallowed and regurgitated by 
Yurlunggur (Rainbow Serpent). As they all lay on the bank of 
the billabong as if dead, the Yurlunggur Trumpet (Didgeridoo) 
rose up out of the billabong under its own volition and 
breathed the breath of life back into the Wawilak sisters and 
the two boys. This act allowed the process of creation to 
continue in the world. 
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Perhaps the increased interest 
in the didgeridoo that is now 
occurring around the world is 
indicative of the openness to 
change occurring in the 
consciousness of many 
people. The words of a wise 
Aboriginal Elder Bill Neidjie 
put it so aptly, “... Didgeridoo 


magic, got power on its OWN. Bill Neidjie and the author at 
When it speaks to you - you “Cannon Hill” N.T. 
gotta listen!”. 


There is little written record of the healing use of the 
didgeridoo however people still alive today and known to 
the author have shared their experiences and observations 
relating to its use in Aboriginal culture. 


It has been traditionally, and may still be used in producing a 
trance-like state either for the wirinun (shaman) by playing it 
over him or for the didgeridoo player himself. It is used for 
cleaning and rebalancing a person’s energy field by way of 
stimulating or sedating the chakra and meridian system of the 
human being (The Australian Aboriginal Yidaki/Didgeridoo 
by James John Wafer). 


Playing the didgeridoo has a number of health benefits. There 


is no right or wrong way to play the instrument. Once the 
student can produce the drone and circular breath, they can 
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experience the fulfilment of whole brain activity (see Life 
Energy in Music Vol. 1, Dr. Diamond), i.e. enjoy the results of 
spontaneous creation. As indicated in the Eastern wholistic 
approach to health, all the acupuncture meridians are 
represented on the lips. The vibrating lips stimulate and 
“open up” these gateways, allowing life energy or “Chi” to 
flow more freely. 


The extra breathing and lung activity increases the oxygen 
supply to the body, similar in effect to exercise (useful for 
asthma sufferers). The short sharp breaths through the nostrils 
can help clear out the nasal cavities, eliminating excess toxin- 
carrying mucous. 


The use of the diaphragm, particularly in active rhythms 
and vocal sounds, has a similar effect on the intestines 
as do specific yoga exercises designed to enhance 
assimilation of food and elimination of waste. Also 
this active use of the diaphragm aids in toning the 
“tummy” externally. It also appears that the playing 
vibration of the didgeridoo allows body organs to 
vibrate in sympathy freeing up disease causing 
crystallisation and allowing the true vibration of life to re- 
establish, resulting in health (see Cymatics - the study of 
sound on matter by Dr. Hans Jenny and as utilised by Dr. Peter 
Guy Manners). 


i 


“The haunting music of the didgeridoo touches peoples’ 
hearts and calls to remembrance our spiritual and earthly 
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heritage”. In these days of rapid change on all levels this, 
perhaps, most ancient of musical instrument is re-sounding 
the tone of life once more on earth.... listen it may be 
speaking to you! 


The Digeridoo or Yidaki, as it is more commonly known in 
Arnhemland may be played standing, sitting or whilst walking, 
depending on the occasion. 


| have divided the learning process into two sections: 


A. Five Primary Ways of Producing Sound 
B. Circular Breathing. 


A. FIVE PRIMARY WAYS OF PRODUCING 
SOUND 


Step 1 Basic Drone (which is a loose- 
lipped blowing technique) 

Relax and give yourself permission to look a little unusual. Do 
some face stretching exercises. Open and close your mouth, 
puff out and squeeze in your cheeks. Now blow out air 
allowing your lips to loosely vibrate, like blowing a 
‘raspberry’. Transfer the loose-lipped blowing technique to 
the mouthpiece of the didgeridoo, making sure that no air 
escapes around your mouth. Initially, medium blowing 
pressure is preferred - not too hard or too soft - as both make 
it difficult to keep the lips vibrating as required to produce 
the drone. 
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Step 2 Variation on the Drone 

This variation incorporates blowing harder and softer by 

utilising the diaphragm, exerting pressure on the lungs and in 
turn expelling air through the mouth in varying volume 
and pressure. 


Further sound variation is obtained by squeezing the 
cheeks together, slow and faster. This cheek co- 
ordination may take some time to master as initially 
when the student squeezes his cheeks, the lip position 
on the mouth piece changes, stopping the drone - so 
mn Practise this exercise in front of a mirror gradually 
developing the ability to squeeze the cheeks in fully 
whilst maintaining the drone. 


The mouth actually becomes part of the instrument and 
varying the size of your mouth, changes the sound produced 
through the didgeridoo. Similarly by altering the position of 
the tongue in your mouth, you vary the sound produced. 


Step 3 Vocals 

By utilising a simple technique known to ventriloquists, a 
variety of animal and bird sounds may be produced. Now 
commence playing the basic drone and make a noise like a 
dog yelping with your vocal chords. If this proves a little 
difficult, try making the sound without the didgeridoo. As 
you may now appreciate, any sound you can make without 
moving your lips unduly can be reproduced through the 
didgeridoo. A useful exercise is to look into a mirror and 


A 
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practise various sounds whilst keeping your lips as still as 
possible. This skill, developed, will allow you to talk whilst 
you play the didgeridoo, eg. you can say “Hello mate, how 
are you going?” Initially, it is easier to practise some simple 
animal and bird sounds, eg. the bush pigeon, howling dingo, 
brolga, feral donkey, mo-poke and kookaburra 


Step 4 Tongue 

The tongue is used to change the shape of your mouth or air 
chamber, or for making sounds, eg. visualise a kangaroo 
hopping across an open plain. This sound is produced by 
quickly placing the tongue on the roof of the mouth and just 
as quickly removing it whilst you continue to drone. This 
action creates a vacuum which sends a small shock wave 
down the instrument resulting in the sound just described. 


Now visualise a returning boomerang circling through the air. 
This sound is produced by rapidly pulsating your tongue 
whilst droning. 


| find this effect is enhanced when the cheeks are 
close together and the tongue forward in the mouth. 


The tongue is used a good deal in traditional 
didgeridoo playing, eg. by saying as you play 
“do-do-didero” emphasising the tongue. 


TH 


Step 5 Overtones or Harmonics 
By playing with cheeks contracted and tongue forward in the 
mouth, many didgeridoos will produce a variety of subtle 
overtones that add richness and colour to the overall effect. 
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This effect may well occur naturally in spontaneous playing. 


Now by incorporating these five primary ways of sound 
production, musical rhythms can be produced. 


B. CIRCULAR BREATHING 

Physiologically, it is impossible to breathe in and 
out at the same time. By developing the 
technique of squeezing the air out of your 
mouth using both the cheeks and tongue whilst 
snatching short breaths through your nose, so- 
called circular breathing can be attained. This 
principle is similar to that utilised in playing the 
bagpipes. There are a number of approaches to 
develop and reinforce this co-ordination skill. For 
learning convenience, the process is divided into eight 
steps. 


Step 1 

Strengthening the cheek muscles. In the course of everyday 
living, our cheeks perform the tasks intended of them, e.g. 
stopping food from falling out of the mouth, etc. When 
called upon to do the extraordinary, some training is required. 
Facing a mirror, puff out and squeeze in your cheeks. Repeat 
this process continually. Don’t overdo it initially as it may 
become painful. The emphasis should be placed on the 
squeezing in, as it is this contraction that is later utilised in 
forcing the air down the didgeridoo whilst you snatch fresh 
breath through your nose. 
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Step 2 

With both hands free, fill your cheeks with air. Squeeze the 
cheeks together with your hands whilst resisting the air 
expelled through tightened lips. The resultant “farting sound” 
produced indicates you are on the right track. 


Step 3 
Now a repeat Step 2 (with both hands free....) and as you do, 
snatch a short breath through your nose, making sure both 
activities occur simultaneously. This is a co-ordination 
exercise. If results are not immediately attainable, fill your 
mouth with water and as you squeeze the water out 
(preferably outdoors or over a sink), breathe in and out 
through your nose. Once this is achieved, repeat 
the exercise with air only. 


Step 4 

Now, using your own cheek power, squeeze 
your cheeks as you did with the water. At the 
same time, with each squeeze and expulsion of 
air, snatch a short breath through your nose. 


Step 5 

The above technique is now transferred to the 
didgeridoo and the inhaled air is then expelled 
by way of the drone through the didgeridoo. 


AY 


Step 6 

Now the exercise becomes a little more challenging. 
Slow down your lip vibration as you squeeze your 

cheeks and breathe in to produce the drone rather than the 
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“farting sound”, the rest of the exercise remains the same. 
Now speed up the process to eliminate the gap. 


Step 7 

To further reinforce this newly developed technique, 
place a straw in a glass of water. By squeezing the 

air out of your mouth using the cheeks and 

tongue (which slides forward, something like a 

piston in a pump), produce a steady stream of 
bubbles as you snatch short breaths through 

your nose. TH 


Step 8 

Another approach to achieving circular breathing may prove 
useful. Playing the basic drone, squeeze your cheeks in and 
then allow your cheeks to puff out. (Imagine a black smith’s 
bellows operating a forge.) Now once this becomes 
automatic, snatch a short breath every second squeeze 
utilising the breathing timing technique mentioned earlier. 


Now you have the basic circular breathing. It is only a matter 
of practise to refine the technique to incorporate the amount 
of air you need to play various rhythms. For example, the 
rhythm “Wild Man” from the tape “Earth-Tones” takes a good 
deal of breath. Another rhythm from “Earth-Tones” called 
“Earth Rhythm” requires less breath (see bibliography). 
Musical rhythms can be further created by repeating certain 
words or phrases whilst you play, e.g. “didumaldi” or 
“umbutadiaja” or “didgeridoo”. 
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Sometimes an empty metal bucket may be used to act as a 
resonator (traditionally some Aboriginals use a bailer shell). 
With the trumpet end half-way in the mouth of the bucket, 
proceed to play; the sound bounces back in an amplified 
manner, making it easier for the player to hear and appreciate 
the music. 


ACQUIRING A DIDGERIDOO: WHAT TO 
LOOK FOR 


You may already have an instrument that is 
adequate for your needs, however, | 
suspect that as your proficiency increases, your 
desire to own other didgeridoos will also. The 
following may assist your choice. 


TH 


Initially, an instrument between 1m and 1.3m in length may be 
easier to play. The internal hole, at the blowing end, should 
be approximately 3cm in diameter, ideally flaring out to a 
trumpet end of up to 10cm in diameter, although between 5 
and 8 cm is fine. The walls of the instrument should not be 
too thick as this tends to deaden the resonance and, 
particularly if the timber has not been seasoned, the 
didgeridoo may split. 


The wooden didgeridoo may also be treated internally with 
linseed oil, taking care to avoid over-soaking if the instrument 
has ochre artwork on the outside, as the oil will diffuse the 
Clarity of the artwork. 
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Beeswax makes an excellent mouthpiece, allowing the size 
hole required for a particular player. It is easily applied by 
placing it in a container and heating gently. Put the container 
on an insulated pad on the floor. Dip the blowing end of the 
instrument into the melted wax, rotating the instrument so that 
the wax adheres to the full circumference of the mouthpiece. 
Then withdraw the digeridoo, allowing wax to cool and 
congeal. Repeat this process, building the beeswax up layer 
by layer until the desired effect is obtained. 


For those on a low budget, 40mm PVC low pressure pipe 
makes a reasonable learner’s didgeridoo. The mouthpiece 
may be softened with beeswax. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Alastair Black was born in New Guinea in 
1950 and spent his formative years in a 
multi-culturally influenced environment, 
both in New Guinea and on a 
farming property near the 
Aboriginal reserve of Point 
Pearce. His secondary 
education was in a boarding 
school that hosted students 
from Borneo, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Malaysia and all 
over Australia. As a wool-classer, 
he spent some time in New Zealand 
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and was impressed by the Maori people and their colourful 
culture. Following this period , Alastair spent time, over a 
number of years, continuing his wool-classing in western and 
northern South Australia, northern NSW and southwestern 
Queensland. This time of travel exposed him increasingly to 
the Aboriginal culture which he grew to further respect. 


Playing the didgeridoo was a natural extension for Alastair 
who appreciates that to understand a culture you need to 
participate in it. Over a number 
of years, his proficiency in playing 
developed to a point where, with à 
the encouragement of family and | 
friends and in particular, Rolf 
Harris and Burnum Burnum (well- 
known Aboriginal leader), he 
undertook to introduce others to 
the wonder and enjoyment of the 
didgeridoo. Alastair sees his 
current vocation of teaching the 
didgeridoo as an avenue of 
reconciliation between black and The author with David Blanatji of 
white. It was in this vein that Beswick Station, NT. 
Burnum Burnum encouraged his career as have notable 
Aboriginal Elders David Blanatji (who taught Rolf Harris and 
played for the Queen in London), Big Bill Neidjie (Australia’s 
Kakadu Man) and George Jungawonga. 
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Alastair specialises in lessons for beginners, facilitates 
workshops such as “Didgeridoo - Catalyst for Change, 
Attunement and healing”, teaches the didgeridoo and its 
associated culture at schools, and plays at seminars and 
conferences as an atmosphere creator. Notable achievements 
have been Womad ‘93 and ‘95, Adelaide Festival of Arts, 
National Folk Festival, Maleny Folk Festival, Goolwa Folk Festival, 
Broken Hill Aboriginal Lands Council and as an integral part in 
the nationally acclaimed world music group Dya Singh. 


Alastair has played for the Dalai Lama, 
Burnum Burnum in his dreamtime 
O., workshops, Rolf Harris, Professor 

® Suzuki (at Apollo Stadium to 
3,000 people), Yogi Amarit Desai and 
has taught Michael Brecker (Paul Simon’s 
saxophone player). He has had several 
television appearances, numerous radio 
/ and newspaper interviews all with the 
fí \ interest to encourage multi-cultural 
harmony and planetary healing. 


AR 


Alastair has released two CDs “Didgeridoo 
Dreaming” and “Balanda Dancing”, also three tapes 
“Didgeridoo - Earth Tones”, “Didgeridoo - Haunting 
Harmonies” and “Didgeridoo - How to Play”. 
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Ultimately, Alastair’s interest is in allowing a mutual respect 
and understanding of different cultures to occur to a point 
where people may transcend cultural differences and 

recognise that we are all part of the one body of mankind. 


Alastair Black 

PO Box 384 

Masill 

South Australia 5072 
Australia. 
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Tapes available to support this publication 
(by Alastair Black, PO Box 384, Magill, South Australia 
5072) 


“Didgeridoo - How to Play” 
“Didgeridoo - Earth Tones” 
“Didgeridoo - Haunting Harmonies” 


CDs available 
“Didgeridoo Dreaming” 
“Balanda Dancing” 
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